Contributions from Various Bureaus of the Department. 
October 11, 1913. 


THE AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK. 


AGRICULTURAL FORECASTS. 
GENERAL REVIEW. 


The combined condition (or estimates of yields) of all crops on 
October 1 was about 13.6 per cent lower than their condition on 
October 1 last year and about 9.7 per cent lower than the average 


_- condition of crops on October 1 of recent years (mostly 10-year 


averages). As conditions on September 1 were 12.2 per cent lower 

| than on September 1 last year and 10.1 per cent below the average 
| year, it is seen that the month of September, as affecting crop pros- 
pects, was somewhat more favorable than the average September, 
though less favorable than September, 1912. Very good crop yields 
are indicated in Florida, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Arizona, and 
very poor yields in Illinois, Missouri, Nebraska, Kansas, Kentucky, 
and Oklahoma. 

The general level of farm prices of staple crops increased about 
2.1 per cent from September 1 to October 1. This is an unusual 
increase, for during each September of the past five years the level 
of prices declined during September, the average decline for the 
five years being 3.8 per cent. The average level of prices of crops 
on October 1 was 8.1 ‘per cent higher than on October 1 last year, 
0.8 per cent higher than two years ago (a year of short crops), and 
6.3 per cent higher than the average of the past five years on Octo- 
ber 1. 

The average farm price of meat animals on September 15 was about 
$7.15 per 100 pounds, which compares with $7.20 on August 15, $6.74 
on September 15 a year ago, $5.87 two years ago, and $6.92 three 
years ago. From August 15 to September 15 the price level decreased 
0.7 per cent, which compares with an increase of 2.7 per cent during 
the same period a year ago, unchanged two years ago, and an 
increase of 3.7 per cent three years ago. 
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General conditions of ali crops, by States, as reported on Oct. 1 and Sept. 1. 100 
represents the aggregate average crop prospects (not normal) of recent years (mostly 10 
years). 
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THE CEREAL CROPS. 


CORN. 


The information gathered by the bureau indicated that the condi- 
tion on October 1 was 65.3 per cent of a normal, compared with 82.2 
in 1912 and a 10-year average of 80.6. This is an improvement of 
0.9 per cent over the condition last month, and justifies a forecast of 
22.2 bushels per acre, which compares with a yield of 29.2 in 1912 
and an average of 26.5 for the years 1908-1912. This indicates a 
total production on the estimated area of 106,884,000 acres, which is 
only 0.2 per cent less than last year’s record acreage, of approximately 
2,373,000,000 bushels, compared with 3,124,746,000 in 1912 and 
2,531,488,000 in 1911, being the lowest since 1903. 

While generous rains have finally visited the drought-stricken 
portion of the corn belt, the moisture came too late to materially 
affect this year’s crop. 

The average price paid to producers on October 1 at local markets 
and shipping points was 75.3 cents, compared with 75.4 on Septem- 
ber 1, 70.2 on October 1, 1912, and 67.3, the October 1 average for 
the five years 1908-1912. 

The International Institute of Agriculture, on September 19, esti- 
mated a total production for 1913 of 2,766,000,000 bushels in nine 
countries, including those named below, being 22.4 per cent less than 
was produced in the same countries last year: United States, Hungary 
proper, Italy, Russia in Europe, Bulgaria, and Spain, the names being 
given in the relative order of importance in production. The crop 
of Hungary is estimated at 184,758,000 bushels; that of Italy at 

. 98,422,000. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK. 
SPRING WHEAT. 


The estimated yield per bushel based on the information gathered 
October 1 confirms the September 1 forecast of 13 bushels, which is 
much below the heavy yield of 17.2 last year, but only slightly under 
the five-year average of 13.3. Upon the previously estimated area 
of 18,663,000 acres, which is 3 per cent less than that of 1912, this 
indicates a production of 242,714,000 bushels, against last year’s 
record crop of 330,348,000, and 190,682,000 in 1911. 


WINTER WHEAT. 


The winter wheat crop was estimated by the bureau on August 1 
to be 511,000,000 bushels, the largest of record; the yield being 16.5, 
slightly exceeded by the record yield of 16.7 in 1906, and the acreage 
30,938,000, which is 16.4 per cent greater than last year and second 
only to the acreage of 1903. 


ALL WHEAT. 


Combining the fair crop of spring wheat just harvested with the 
record winter-wheat crop gives a total production of 753,233,000 
bushels, the largest ever grown in the United States, following a 
large crop of 730,267,000 in 1912, and a moderate crop of 621,338,000 
in 1911. The estimated area devoted to the crop was 49,601,000 
acres, exceeding the 1912 acreage by 8.3 per cent, and being the 
largest since 1901. The average yield is 15.2 bushels per acre, being 
0.7 bushel below the 1912 yield but 0.7 above the average for the 
five years 1908-1912. 

The average price paid producers October 1 was 77.9 cents, com- 
pared with 77.1 September 1; 83.4 on October 1, 1912; and 90.1 for 
the October 1 five-year average. 

The International Institute of Agriculture on September 19 
estimated the total production in 19 countries, the principal ones 
being mentioned below in order of importance of production, at 
3,330,000,000 bushels, 4.1 per cent more than was produced in the 
same countries last year: Russia, United States, France, India, 
Canada, Italy, Hungary, Spain, Prussia, Roumania, Bulgaria, 
England and Wales, Algeria, Japan. 

The Canadian Government’s estimate of production, issued Sep- 
tember 15, gives 192,517,000 bushels of spring wheat and 18,481,800 
of fall wheat, a total of 210,998,800, compared with 199,236,000 in 
1912 and 215,851,000 in 1911. The yield of spring wheat is placed 
at 21.41 bushels per acre. 

OATS. 


The yield of oats, according to the information gathered October 
1, is 29.3 bushels per acre, much below last year’s record yield of 37.4, 
but only slightly below the average of 29.7 for the years 1908-1912. 
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This indicates a total production on the previously estimated acreage 
of 38,341,000 acres, which is 1.1 per cent greater than last year and 
the largest ever devoted to this crop in the United States, of 
1,122,139,000 bushels, compared with 1,418,337,000 last year and 
922,298,000 in 1911. This year’s crop, while modest compared with 
the extraordinary crop of last year, is the third largest in our history, 
the crop of 1910 holding second place. 

An improvement of 5.4 per cent in prospective yield over that indi- 
cated by the condition reports of September 1 reflects the favorable 
weather conditions accompanying the harvesting of the crop and the 
frequent testimony to yields heavier than anticipated. 

The average price paid producers October 1 was 39.6 cents, com- 
pared with 39.3 on September 1, 33.6 on October 1, last year, and 
an average of 40.1 for the same date in the years 1908-1912. 

The International Institute of Agriculture estimated on September 
19 a total production of 3,426,000,000 bushels in 17 countries, the 
important ones being named below in order of production, which is 
5.9 per cent less than was produced in the same countries last year: 
Russia, United States, Prussia, Canada, Hungary, England and 
Wales, Denmark, Belgium, Italy, Roumania. 

The Canadian crop was estimated by the Dominion Government 
on September 15 to be 395,341,000 bushels, against 361,733,000 in 
1912; the yield being 40.98 bushels per acre and the area 9,646,400 


acres. 
BARLEY. 


The indicated yield of barley, from the information collected by 
the bureau October 1, is 23.9 bushels per acre, which, while much 
below last year’s figure of 29.7, which was the high record, is but 
slightly under the five-year average of 24.5. This average yield, on 
the previously estimated area of 7,255,000 acres, which is 3.7 per 
cent less than the 1912 acreage, indicates a total production of 
173,301,000 bushels, against 223,824,000 in 1912 and 160,240,000 
in 1911. This is an improvement of more than five million bushels 
over the forecast based on September 1 conditions, due partly to 
favorable weather conditions in the heavy barley region of the Da- 
kotas, Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Iowa and partly to a better out- 
turn at the threshings than was generally anticipated and reported 
at that time. 

The average price paid producers on October 1 was 56.8 cents, 
compared with 55.2 on September 1, 54.8 on October 1, 1912, and an 
average of 60.3 on the same date for the years 1908-1912. 

The International Institute of Agriculture on September 19 esti- 
mated the total producticn of barley in 17 countries, including the 
important ones named below in order of importance of production, 
at 1,225,000,000 bushels, which is 1.2 per cent more than was pro- 
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duced in the same countries last year: Russia, United States, Japan, 
Prussia, Hungary, Spain,* Algeria, England and Wales, Canada, 
Roumania, Denmark. 

The Canadian Government’s estimate of September 15 gives an 
average yield of 31.05 bushels and a total production of 44,440,000 
bushels, compared with 44,014,000 bushels in 1912. 


RYE. 


The yield of rye, previously estimated, is 16.3 bushels per acre, the 
area 2,134,000 acres, and the total production 34,789,000 bushels, 
against 35,664,000 bushels in 1912. 

The average price paid producers October 1 was 64.8 cents, com- 
pared with 63 cents September 1, 70.1 on October 1, 1912, and an 
average of 73.9 on that date for the years 1908-1912. 

The International Institute of Agriculture, on September 19, esti- 
mated a total production in 14 countries, including the important 
ones named below in order of relative production, of 1,496,000,000 
bushels, which is 6.7 per cent less than was produced in the same 
countries last year: Russia, Prussia, Hungary, France, United States, 
Spain, Belgium, Denmark. 

The Canadian report of September 15 gives 2,425,000 bushels on 
127,20Q acres, against 2,594,000 last year. 


BUCK WHEAT. 


The information gathered by the bureau, October 1, indicates a 
condition of 65.9 compared with 89.2 in 1912, and a 10-year average 
of 84.2, which justifies the forecast of a yield of 16.5 bushels compared 
with 22.9 in 1912 and 21 in 1911. This indicates a total production 
on the planted area of 841,000 acres (which is the same as last year) 
of approximately 14 million bushels, the smallest crop since 1900, fol- 
lowing the record crop of 19 million in 1912 and the large crops of 
almost 18 million in 1911 and 1910. 

This shows a decrease during September of 6.7 per cent in the pros- 
pects of total production of this crop, following a similar decrease of 
11.8 per cent during August, due in August to drought and in Sep- 
tember to killing frosts during the second week of the month, in the 
heavy producing States of New York and Pennsylvania. 

The price paid producers October 1 was 74.1 cents, compared with 
70 on September 1, 69.7 on October 1, 1912, and a five-year average 


on that date of 72.6. 
RICE. 


The information gathered by the bureau on October 1 shows a 
condition of 80.3, compared with 89.2 in 1912 and a 10-year average 
of 87.5, which justifies the forecast of a yield of 30.9 bushels per acre, 
compared with 34.7 in 1912 and 33.7 in 1911, and a total production 
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upon the previously estimated area of 824,100 acres, which is the 
largest yet planted and an increase of 14 per cent over the area in 1912, 
of approximately 25 million bushels, about equaling last year’s record 
erop and being 2 million larger than.in 1911. This promised pro- 
duction is 2 million bushels, or 7.4 per cent, less than forecasted 
September 1, the loss during September being due to ram and flood 
damage in Arkansas, Louisiana, and Texas, particularly in the latter 
State. 

The International Institute of Agriculture gives the estimated 
production for Japan at 16,662,000,000 pounds, an increase of 5.1 
per cent over the crop of last year. 


FLAXSEED. 


The information gathered by the bureau shows a condition 
October 1 of 74.7 per cent, compared with 83.8 in 1912 and a ten- 
year average of 78.5, justifying the forecast of a yield of 8.7 bushels 
per acre, which is below the 9.8 yield of 1912 but above the five-year 
average of 8.2. This indicates a total production upon the previously 
estimated area of 2,425,000 acres, which is 14.9 per cent less than 
the area in 1912, of approximately 21 million bushels, against the 
large production of 28 million in 1912, the low production of 19 
million in 1911, and the very low figure of 13 million in 1910. . 

The average price paid producers October 1 was $1.23, compared 
with $1.28 on September 1, $1.48 on October 1, 1912, and a five-year 
average of $1.63. 

The Canadian crop is reported at 15,168,000 bushels, against 
21,681,500 bushels in 1912. The Russian crop has not yet been 
estimated, but is generally reputed to be somewhat less than that 
of last year. The British Indian crop for 1913 is reported by the 
International Institute of Agriculture as 83.4 per cent of the crop 
of 1912. 

OTHER CROPS. 


COTTON. 


The condition of the cotton crop September 25, viz, 64.1 per cent of 
normal, was the lowest condition estimate for that date with one 
exception (1909) in the past 10 years. It has been reported lower 
than this amount five times in the past 30 years. 

From August 25 to September 25 the condition declined from 68.2 
per cent of normal to 64.1 per cent of normal, or 4.1 points. This’ 
compares with an average decline from August 25 to September 25 in 
the past 10 years (1903-1912) of 6.1 points; that is, from 74.7 per 
cent of normal August 25 (1903-1912) to 68.6 per cent of normal 
September 25 (1903-1912). Thus the condition, which was 91.3 per 
cent of the 10-year average condition on August 25, was 93.4 per cent 
of average condition on September 25. 
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During August the drought which was so disastrous to conditions 
previously was completely broken. Rains have covered the entire 
cotton belt, but too late in many sections to be of much, if any, benefit 
to the crop; indeed various comments indicated some damage result- 
ing from the storms, the rainfall being excessive in some places. Par- 
ticularly, the grade of the staple has been adversely affected in the 
eastern part of the belt more than usual. Complaint of damage from 
anthracnose was made. 

The condition on September 25 was such as to indicate smaller total 
production than in 1911 and 1912, but, owing to the large acreage, 
larger production than in any year preceding these two years, with 
the probable exception of the crop years of 1904, 1906, and 1908. 


Cotton: Acreage, condition, price per pound, and amount ginned. 


Piss. Weugates oi Price per pound Ginned prior to Sept. 25 
een: Condition Sept. 25. Oct. 1. - a (000 omitted). 
eT rice 
area — 
1913 10- ug. - 

res year| Sept. 
fond | 1913 | ror2 | Year| 2 | 1913 | 1912 Javer-| 1. 1912 | 1911 
téd). See. 


Acres. 
Virginia 5 
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Alabama. ......-.-- 3, 804 
Mississippi 
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United States .|35,622 | 64.1 | 69.6 68.6 | 68.2 


VEGETABLES. 


Although the breaking of the drought by general rains during Sep- 
tember helped late vegetables in the Central States, general prospects 
have not been materially changed during the month. The potato 
prospect has been reduced slightly, from 325,000,000 bushels indi- 
cated on September 1 to 319,000,000 indicated on October 1; this 
reduction is due mostly to damage from frost in New York. All sur- 
plus potato States except Maine and Colorado indicate materially 
smaller production than last year, the total crop indication being 
about 25 per cent less than last year. Onions and cabbages also will 
be materially less than last year, particularly in the surplus States. 
Last year prices for these products had a sagging tendency as the 
season advanced. So far as supply is a factor, much higher prices 
might be expected this year. This crop season is somewhat com- 
parable with the crop season of 1911, when production was also short. 
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Estimated average prices to producers of the ‘United States on dates indicated. 


Potatoes, per bushel. Onions, per bushel. Cabbages, per 100 pounds, 


Oct.1. | Jan. 1. | Apr. 1. | Sept. 15.) Dec. 15. | Mar. 15. | Sept. 15.) Dec. 15. | Mar. 15, 





SUGAR CANE. 


The condition of this crop on October 1: was estimated at 85.3 
per cent of normal, compared with 84.9 on September 1, 78.9 on Octo- 
ber 1 last year, and 86.3, the average of the past 10 years on October 1, 
It thus appears that the prospect is moderately below average. 
This crop is confined almost entirely to Louisiana. 


HEMP. 


The growth of this crop is confined mostly to central Kentucky, in 
which State the production is estimated at 55 per cent of a full 
crop, or about 69.1 per cent of an average production of recent years. 
The yield per acre is estimated at 855 pounds, against 950 pounds 


last year. 
SUBTROPICAL FRUITS AND NUTS. 


The condition of subtropical fruits and nuts in California declined 
slightly during September and promises on the whole below average 
production. Prospects in Florida, however, are good. 


Condition of subtropical fruits and nuts in California and Florida on Oct. 1. 


California. 








Apricots ! 
Almonds 


1 Production compared with a full crop. 
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Corn and wheat crops: Estimates and aa og based upon returns October 1, with details, 
y States. 
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1 Forecast based upon condition report Oct. 1. 
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Miscellaneous grain crops: Estimates based upon returns Oct. 1, with details by States. 
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1 Production compared with a full crop. 
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Fruit crops: Estimates based upon returns Oct. 1, with details by States. 
| 


Apples. | Pears. Grapes. |Cranberries.| Tomatoes, 
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Vegetable crops: Estimates and ee See upon returns Oct. 1, with details by 
tates. 


Potatoes. Sweet potatoes. 
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Vegetable crops: Estimates and forecasts based upon returns Oct. 1, with details by 
States—Continued. 
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1 Production compared with a full crop. 
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Miscellaneous crops—Estimates based upon returns Oct. 1, with details by States. 
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Leon M. Estrasroox, 
Chief Bureau of Statistics. 
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WEATHER CONDITIONS DURING THE PAST MONTH WITH 
RELATION TO CROPS. 


The severe heat wave that had continued during the greater part 
of the summer over the Middle West was terminated about the end 
of the first decade in September, since which time much unseasonably 
cool weather has prevailed. Following the close of the heated period 
general rains set in over the western portions of the corn and cotton 
belts, where drought had so persistently prevailed, and throughout 
the remainder of the month precipitation was of frequent occurrence 
in those districts as well as to the eastward. 

For the month of September as a whole the average temperature 
over the great Central Valleys was not far from the normal, the 
extreme heat of the first decade largely overcoming the continued 
cold of the last two decades of the month, while in other districts the 
departures from the average were moderate. Rainfall was above 
normal over much of the country, especially in the districts where 
drought had previously prevailed, the amounts in portions of the 
central and west Gulf States and over the Plains region as far north- 
ward as Kansas and Colorado being in many cases far in excess of 
the average. 

For the period October 1 to date the weather has been moderately 
warm over all the great agricultural districts and rain has been 
heavy in many portions of the cotton region. The general outlook 
is for seasonal weather in the near future, without marked extremes 
in temperature, but with normal rainfall, and there is no indication 
at the present time of general frosts in the South. 

Unusually early frost in September caused considerable injury to 
staple crops in the interior portions of New York and New England, 
and killing frosts have been rather general over the northern portions 
of the corn belt, but no material damage occurred, due to the early 
maturity of that crop on account of high temperatures and lack of 
rain in the latter part of the growing season. The weather was 
mostly favorable for cutting and curing the corn crop and for the 
growth of fall pasturage, but dry weather had interfered with plow- 
ing and succeeding wet weather has delayed. sealing, so that the 
wheat crop is generally being sown somewhat later than usual, but 
under favorable conditions as regards soil moisture. 

In the Southern States heavy to excessive rains have doubtless 
caused considerable injury and loss to cotton in the fields, and the 
continued wet weather has materially interfered with cotton picking, 
especially in the States to westward of the Mississippi River, where 
dry weather is now much/‘needed. The abundant rainfall has been 
beneficial to top-growth cotton, and if frost is sufficiently delayed 
a considerable addition to the crop may be expected from that 
source. 


? 
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In the great fruit districts of the West the weather has been mostly 
favorable for maturing and picking, and the drying of raisins and 
other fruits has progressed satisfactorily. 

C. F. Marvin, 
Chef of Weather Bureau. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR MEAT PRODUCTION. 


This discussion of the outlook for meat production in the United 
States is offered in the belief that the present situation is far from 
being serious enough to occasion alarm, and that the country is well 
able to meet the present deficiencies, which are due largely to impor- 
tant changes in our system of cattle raising. 

Coupled with the rapid settlement of the grazing ranges and the 
division of these natural pastures into cultivated farms, has been 
the increase in the value of corn, which acted as a deterrent to corn 
feeding of cattle for market on the small farm. At the same time, 
the wide spread in the South of the cattle tick, the occurrence of hog 
cholera, and other diseases which militated against meat production, 
have tended to lessen the supply of meat animals. 

The articles which follow are designed to point out ways and means 
by which meat production in the settled sections may be increased. 
The writers of these articles have treated the subject not from a 
theoretical point of view, but have borne in mind constantly the 
fact that the farmer, before he will undertake the raising of more 
meat animals, must see in them a source of direct profit. 

The writers realize that in many instances the farmer can not 
begin at once to raise meat cattle with profit, and that several pre- 
liminary readjustments of farm economy are necessary before the 
production of meat animals can be made a source of positive profit 
in the more settled sections. 


THE MEAT SITUATION. .... 


The high cost vu: sieat is ‘a sérious reality, and it is now obvious 
that the rise in prices in recent years is the natural result of an 
actual shortage in production. This condition is reflected in the per 
capita consumption of meat in the United States, which is esti- 
mated to have fallen off 10 pounds in 4 years, or from 162 pounds in 
1909 to 152 pounds in the fiscal year 1913. (These figures are exclu- 
sive of lard.) It is evident that the country is facing an era of 
short production of meat, and that some constructive means must 
be adopted if the American appetite for this class of food is to be 


supplied. 
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The decline in beef production is especially marked. This is shown 
in three different ways—by the number of cattle on hand, the num- 
ber received at market centers, and the number slaughtered. A 
decrease in market receipts and in the slaughter with a correspond- 
ing increase in the number remaining in the country would not be 
alarming; but when with a diminishing slaughter we are depleting 
our stock of cattle there can be no doubt of the gravity of the situ- 
ation. 

In the last six years the number of beef cattle in the country has 
apparently fallen off over 30 per cent, while the population has of course 
increased. According to estimates of the Bureau of Statistics of the 
Department of Agriculture, the beef cattle in the country on January 
1, 1907, numbered 51,566,000, and at the beginning of the present 
year the number was only 36,030,000. Meanwhile the number of 
dairy cows has remained practically stationary. 

The receipts of cattle at six of the principal live-stock markets 
(Chicago, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Louis, St. Joseph, and Sioux City) 
for the first 9 months of 1913, as reported in market journals, were 
very slightly in excess of the receipts for the same period of 1912, 
but in comparison with 1911 there was a decrease of nearly 10 per 
cent. 

The slaughter of beef under Government inspection, which covers 
more than half of the total slaughter of the country, shows a steady 
falling off since 1910, the total decline amounting to over 800,000 
carcasses, equivalent to about 450 million pounds of dressed beef. 
Applying the ratio of Federally inspected slaughter to total slaughter 
according to the census figures for 1909, this means a falling off of 
1,419,000 cattle, or approximately 780 million pounds of beef, in the 
entire slaughter of the country from 1910 to 1913. The following 
table shows the inspected slaughter in detail for the past four years. 
Sheep show a steady increase, as do hogs for a portion of the period, 
but the quantity of meat furnished by these smaller animals is of 
course relatively less:than that from cattle. 


Animals slaughtered under Federal inspection, fiscal years 1910 to 1913. 


Year ended June 30— Cattle, Calves. Swine. Sheep. Goats. 


7, 962,189 | 2,295, 27, 656,021 | 11, 149, 937 
7,781,030} 2,219, 29,916, 363 | 13, 005, 502 
7, 532,005 | 2, 242; 34, 966, 378 | 14, 208, 724 
7, 155,816 | 2, 32, 287, 538 | 14, 724, 465 


With our diminished production in the face of the heavy demand 
and high prices of the home market we no longer have a surplus for 
export, and it is no wonder that our export trade in meat animals 
and products has declined heavily. Our once great trade with Eng- 
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land in cattle and fresh beef has vanished, and the only considerable 
items now shipped to foreign markets are prepared hog products, such 
as bacon, hams, and lard. From 1904 to 1906 our exports of live 
cattle approximated 600,000 head annually. For the last fiscal year 
(1913) they numbered only 24,714, about one-tenth of which went 
to Great Britain. 

Up to the present year our meat imports have been so negligible 
that they were not separately listed in the commerce returns. Ship- 
ments of beef have recently been received from Australia on the one 
coast and from Argentina on the other. For years an unimportant 
number of cattle of the class known as “stockers” have come from 
Canada and Mexico. 

While future imports may afford some measure of relief, too much 
reliance should not be placed upon this source of supply. A study 
of the statistical situation in other countries does not disclose where 
we are likely to obtain any large quantity of beef for an extended 
period. Besides our nearest neighbors, Canada and Mexico, the 
sources of imports are practically limited to South America (especially 
Argentina) and Australia. New Zealand exports large quantities 
of mutton but very little beef. Canada and Mexico do not at 
present give promise of substantial assistance. The number of beef 
cattle in Canada is only about one-ninth of that in the United 
States, and shows a steady decrease amounting to over 11 per cent 
in the last 5 years. Recently thousands of cattle have been brought 
in from Canada, mainly because of poor pasturage and partial failure 
of the hay crop there. This movement may continue for a time, but 
it will naturally have the effect of further reducing Canada’s stock of 
cattle. The unsettled conditions in Mexico make it unlikely that 
any considerable number of cattle can be expected from that country 
for at least a few years. Argentina and Australia are already sup- 
plying most of the British imports, and have been called upon to 
make up the loss in the supply formerly furnished by the United 
States. The Australian colonies, however, are sheep rather than 
cattle countries and export probably four times as much mutton and 
lamb (by weight) as beef. Argentina is a large producer and exporter 
of beef, but has apparently reached the limit of its present cattle 
resources. The number of cattle in that country showed a decrease 
at the last census (1911) as compared with the preceding one (1908). 
The report from Buenos Aires that 7,262,000 cattle were killed in 1912 
out of a total stock of 29,000,000 indicates that Argentina is draw- 
ing on its reserve. 

It appears that England alone could probably take all of the foreign 
beef available for export, to say nothing of the new markets which 
have already been formed in other European countries. We shall 
therefore have to bid against England and other purchasers of foreign 
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beef, and this competition will tend to keep up prices. It must be 
remembered, too, that this foreign beef is not up to the standard of 
quality of our corn-fed beef. 

In view of the present meat situation at home and abroad, it is 
unlikely that our cattle raisers will have much to fear from foreign 


beef. 
JAMES M. PicKENs, 


Bureau of Animal Industry. 


NEED FOR LOCAL MARKETS FOR LIVE STOCK. 


Before the days of the packing house each locality produced its 
own meat. The packing house, with artificial refrigeration, made it 
possible to ship dressed meat long distances. Live stock produced on 
the range and finished on cheap corn supplied the packers with cheap 
meat, with which they soon captured the markets of the country, 
The local butchers stopped butchering and began to handle the pack- 
ers’ meats. This destroyed the local markets for live animals, and as 
a result the production of beef in the older farming sections was prac- 
tically discontinued and the production of other meat animals was 
greatly reduced. 

In recent years the high price of corn and the reduction in the area 
of the range has wrought a great change in the live-stock situation. 
At present the meat supply is decreasing and the consumption is 
increasing. This situation has forced upon us a problem which can 
be met in but one way, and that is more live stock must be produced 
upon farms. 

Two things are necessary to induce the farmer to produce live stock: 
First, he must have a ready market for his animals, whether few or 
many; and, second, he must be able to realize a profit on their pro- 
duction. 

MARKETS FOR LIVE STOCK. 

Farmers will not produce to any extent a crop for which there is 
not a ready market. Except in the vicinity of some of the larger 
cities, the older farming sections have very poor markets for animals 
on the hoof. Often there is no market at all for animals in small 
lots, and this is the only kind of market that is worth much to the 
farmer. If beef is ever produced extensively on the farms, it prob- 
ably will be as a side line and not as the main product. In this case 
cattle in large numbers will never be produced by one man, as in the 
West. Therefore, the central market which suits the rancher and 
feeder does not suit the farmer. He needs some kind of a local 
market. 

Of course when meat production in a community becomes estab- 
lished, buyers will come in and pick up the small lots, put them 
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together and ship them to the central markets. But at present in 
many farming communities which are producing practically no meat, 
there are some farmers who would, if they had a market, begin to 
produce some live stock, because they think they can do so without 
much additional labor or expense. But where is the beginner in 
such a community going to find a market? He alone can not find 
it; he must have the assistance of some of his neighbors. By co- 
operating, several farmers in a neighborhood can plan to raise the 
same kind of animals, have them ready for market at the same time, 
and ship in carload lots. This will make it possible for a few farmers 
in any community to secure a ready market at all seasons. How- 
ever, until the spirit of cooperation becomes stronger among our 
farmers, this plan will not be regarded as furnishing very ready 
markets. In communities where a large quantity of live stock is 
produced, the farmers can, under fair competition, cooperate and 
slaughter it themselves for loval consumption, if they wish to do so. 
When the farms become the main source of our meat supply, as 
seems inevitable, much economy will be gained where each commu- 
nity produces its own meat supply. Under such circumstances local 
slaughtering of some sort on a scale sufficiently large to be done 
economically seems essential to the greatest economy. This would 
tend to steady the market as well as to increase the economy of pro- 
duction, slaughtering, and marketing. At present, however, the 
jmportant consideration is a good market for animals in small num- 
bers. It is useless to expect the farmers to become interested in live- 
stock production until there is a ready market. 


ECONOMICAL PRODUCTION OF MEAT. 


At present the most fundamental factor in ‘profitable meat produc- 
tion is the cost of pasturage and feed. The ranges of the West are 
falling off in meat production because their areas are decreasing. 
The farming sections have more syrplus feed than the ranges, but 
they have not the pastures. If this falling off in the range pasturage 
were replaced by pasturage of better quality on the farms, and if 
suitable markets for the farms were created, is it reasonable to con- 
clude that the normal production of live stock would be restored? 
That will depend very largely upon the cost of the farm pastures. 


FARM PASTURES. 


Except on the level prairie lands, almost every farm contains some 
land that is too rough for cultivation. In the mountainous and semi- 
mountainous regions the percentage of such land is very high. There 
are also many farms that contain fields which are subject to frequent 
overflow. These rough lands and overflow lands, while often very 
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rich, are usually not profitable for cultivation. There are many mil- 
lions of acres of such lands in the United States, now lying idle or 
being cultivated at a loss, that could be made into excellent perma- 
nent pastures. 

In many cases it will require considerable work to improve these 
pastures, but once it is done little will be required to keep them up, 
The small farmer can devote his spare time to this work, and by 
improving a few acres each year add materially to the permanent 
value of his place. Few farmers are improving these waste lands ag 
pastures. Furthermore, little is known as to the best methods of 
improving them. There are many difficult problems involved, as, 
for example, how best to remove or destroy the brush, what is the 
best treatment of the soil for grass, the best mixtures of grass for 
certain conditions of soil and climate, the best systems of grazing, 
the best way to prevent the growth of weeds, etc. These and similar 
problems must be solved for each locality, and in but few places have 
they received much attention. A large amount of information is 
needed but little is available, since but few investigations in this line 
have been made. 

As to the possibility of converting a very large per cent of these 
waste lands into permanent pastures, there is little doubt; but as to 
the cost of doing it little is known. However, it is reasonable to 
suppose that if the developing of these pastures were thoroughly 
understood the cost would not be prohibitive, particularly when the 
permanency of the pasture is considered. The establishment of 
these pastures seems to be a necessity in order to put the live-stock 
industry of this country on a sound basis. This is particularly true 
in the case of the meat-producing animals. Dairy cattle, which have 
a greater earning capacity, can be kept on much higher priced land 
and, under some conditions, without pasturage. 


FEED. 


A large percentage of the farms containing rough land suitable only 
for pastures are devoted to general farming and produce large quan- 
tities of feed. Often much of it is wasted; but with proper care such 
farms usually can have enough to winter a certain number of animals. 
It is upon this type of farm that live stock can be kept most econom- 
ically, because with a good pasture on the waste land and a careful 
utilization of forage, such a farm can be made to carry some live stock 
without materially affecting the other activities of the place. 


THE NEEDS OF THE SITUATION. 


There are many minor factors that have an important bearing on 
the live-stock industry; such, for example, as the control and eradi- 
cation of contagious diseases, the skill of the farmer in handling 
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animals, the kind of animals used, the eradication of the cattle tick 
in the South, etc. But with all these factors properly adjusted, the 
meat problem can not be solved until improved pasturage and cheap 
feed make economical production of meat on the farms possible and 
until the farmers are supplied with good markets for live stock. 

The making and maintaining of cheap pastures is a subject for 
extensive investigations. The subject of live-stock marketing also 
requires study; and since cooperation is the best solution, it is impor- 
tant to teach the farmer how to cooperate. 

The efficiency of any methods that may be developed by investi- 
gations must stand the practical test with animals. Therefore such 
tests should begin at once. There are a few farmers in almost every 
locality who are willing to help make such tests with various kinds 
of live stock. They are willing to furnish the land and the animals 
and do the work if they are given some assistance by a skilled live- 
stock man. Such tests will have more educational value in solving 
the problems of profitable production and efficient marketing than 
anything else that can be done. 

The farms of this country have almost unlimited possibilities for 
live-stock production. If the farmers can be shown how to produce 
live stock at a reasonable profit and how to get a ready market for it 
when it is produced, they will furnish all the meat that is needed. 

B. H. Raw, 
Chief of Darry Dwision, Bureau of Animal Industry. 


FUTURE MEAT SUPPLY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The question naturally arises whether we have reached the era of 
permanent scarcity of meat which comes sooner or later to all densely 
populated countries, or whether, by adopting suitable measures, we 
can for a period increase supplies to meet the needs of our increasing 
population. Whether this can be done depends on the underlying 
causes of the present shortage and the possibility of remedying them. 

It is clear that the farmer is not making exorbitant profits from 
live stock and its products. If such were the case he would produce 
more instead of less of them. Except on the ranges, beef cattle have 
‘always been produced at a very small average profit, frequently at a 
loss. Farmers have produced beef mainly because they have been 
taught that live stock in some form is necessary to the conservation 
of soil fertility. We are now beginning to learn that this is not nec- 
essarily true, so that farmers no longer feel compelled to keep unprofit- 
able animals merely for the manure they produce. This, in part, 
accounts for the decrease in beef cattle, and this factor will increase 
rather than decrease in importance as time goes on. 
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METHODS OF DISTRIBUTION. 


An important reason why farmers produce less meat than formerly 
is to be found in the system of distribution from producer to con- 
sumer that has grown up in this country. In most of the countries 
of Europe public abattoirs have been constructed to which farmers 
may consign their fat stock, the meat from which is then sold to the 
consumer without passing through the hands of an interminable line 
of middlemen each of whom takes his toll. In this country the farmer 
receives only a small fraction of the price paid by the consumer. 
Enormous packing establishments have monopolized the business, 
and there is little or no competition in buying the farmer’s stock. 
The enormous fortunes that have grown up in this business in recent 
years show that the farmer has not been getting his full share of the 
profits. 

Again, the retail meat business as at present conducted in cities 
renders enormous profits necessary. Numerous small groceries, each 
with its independent delivery system, clerks, fixtures, etc., each serve 
a few patrons scattered over considerable overlapping areas. Better 
organization of the retail business, whereby it shall be conducted in 
larger units, with well-systematized methods of delivery, are seri- 
ously needed. Such organization should greatly lessen the retail 
price of meats and at the same time permit the farmer to receive bet- 
ter prices. This would encourage greater production. Private organ- 
izations for the systematizing of the retailing of meats, without public 
supervision, will not meet the situation. Such organizations have 
already grown up in the retail milk business, but instead of cheapening 
the product to consumers, or increasing the price to producers, they 
have converted the saving thus effected into exorbitant profits. 
Public abattoirs, with public sale of the meats of animals slaughtered 
at them, have become a crying need in this country. 


EFFECT OF HOG CHOLERA. 


The only meat-producing animal that has been distinctly profit- 
able to the farmer during the past decade is swine. But these have 
not increased in numbers, because of the danger from hog cholera. 
There is every reason to believe that the elimination of this disease 
would result in an immediate marked increase in the number of these 
animals. This would soon lower the price to the farmer sufficiently 
to check the increase, so that there is little chance that the deficiency 
in meat would be entirely met from this source. Besides, pork 
products would not serve the purpose of beef in our dietary. There 
is now a preventive serum for hog cholera, the use of which may 
result in an important increase in the supply of pork products. 
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FUTURE SUPPLY OF SHEEP. 


Sheep are not generally profitable to the farmer. Their numbers 
are slowly decreasing nearly everywhere except on the ranges, and 
the latter are so fully stocked that not much increase is to be looked 
for in that direction. There is no probability of any considerable 
future increase in the number of these animals. 


POULTRY. 


Most of the poultry products of this country are produced on 
farms under conditions that render the cost of production nominal. 
Much of the food consists of waste grains, insects, etc., which cost 
nothing. Most of the labor required is done at times that would 
not otherwise be profitably employed, or by members ofthe house- 
hold who would otherwise be earning nothing. The farm price of 
poultry products is largely fixed by this nominal cost of production. 
Under such conditions, it is only the exceptional individual who can 
make poultry profitable as a major enterprise. There is, therefore, 
no prospect of increase in products of this class in greater ratio than 
the increase in population. 


DECREASE IN BEEF CATTLE. 


While many causes have contributed to the amazing decrease in 
the numbers of beef cattle in this country in recent years, the 
decrease in the number of cattle on the ranges of the West and the 
recent marked increase in the price of corn without a corresponding 
increase in the value of beef cattle on the farm are the principal ones. 

During the last census period corn increased in value at the farm 80 
per cent, while steers increased in value only a small fraction of this 
amount. Steer feeding was not highly profitable even under the old 
conditions. Under the new conditions the business was conducted 
at a loss for several years. But cattle have been higher and corn 
lower in price since 1910, until the drought of this year. Even now, 
with corn selling at a dollar a bushel in some western beef-feeding sec- 
tions, the price of cattle at the farm is little higher than before the 
effects of the drought were noticeable. 

The ranges were long ago quite fully stocked. In recent years 
much of the best of the range has been converted to dry farming. 
The poorer ranges, suitable only for sheep, have not been so much 
occupied by farmers. Hence cattle have decreased while sheep were 
slowly increasing on therange. flurry of high prices for range cattle 
a few years ago caused many cattlemen to dispose of a large propor- 
tion of young female stock, thus leading to later decrease in the size 
of their herds. Since a large proportion of the cattle fattened in the 
corn belt come fromthe ranges, there has been in recent years a 
notable shortage of feeders. 
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POSSIBILITIES OF INCREASE IN CATTLE. 


There are several possibilities of increase in the number of beef 
cattle. In the first place, young cattle have increased greatly in 
price with the prevailing shortage of feeder stock. This tends to 
make profitable the growing of young stock of the beef breeds on 
farms that could not afford to do so formerly. Any considerable 
increase in the price of beef cattle at the farm would probably result 
in a few years in a marked increase in the rearing of calves on farms, 
if not on ranges. It would also tend to stop the slaughter at birth 
of male calves of the dairy breeds, as well as to decrease the number 
of calves of both sexes now made into veal. 

There can not be a great increase in cattle on the ranges, for reasons 
already given. 

The elimination of the cattle tick in the South, thus removing the 
danger from tick fever, will undoubtedly have an important bear- 
ing on the future supply of beef cattle in this country. The South, 
with her short, mild winters and her abundance of good grasses, can 
grow young cattle cheaper than the North, though she can not fatten 
them so cheaply as can the corn-belt States. With the tick elimi- 
nated, the South could thus produce millions of feeders which could 
be fattened in the North, to the profit of the southern farmer and the 
advantage of the northern corn grower and the consumer of beef as 
well. The eradication of the cattle tick thus rises to the dignity of 
an important national problem. Already more than one-fourth of 
the infested area has been cleared, and the work is progressing rap- 
idly under the joint auspices of the Nation and the States concerned, 
But it has required seven years to remove ticks from one-fourth of 
the area. This work should be pushed more vigorously. 


FOREIGN SUPPLIES. 


The importation of beef from Argentina has already begun. What 
proportions this trade may assume and what effect it may have on 
domestic supplies and prices can not be fully foreseen. It seems 
probable that, with meat scarce and dear in Europe, it can hardly 
become plentiful and cheap in this country as the result of importa- 
tions which are free to enter the markets of England. If importa- 
tions should reduce the price of cattle on the farm the domestic 
supply will undoubtedly decrease, but this does not appear to be 
likely. The foreign supply seems hardly sufficient to supply both 
Europe and America with cheap beef, unless it be of very poor 
quality. 

W. J. SPILLMAN, 
Agriculturist in Charge, Office of Farm Management, 
' Bureau of Plant Industry. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF THE AVERAGE FARM ON THE MEAT 
SUPPLY. 


The question has been asked, “What is feasible to increase the 
output of meat on the average farm ?”’ 

The output of meat on the average farm can be increased (a) by 
the prevention of waste, (b) by the use of more economical methods, 
and (c) by the increase of production. 

(a) The amount of waste in animal production reaches very large 
totals. For example, it is estimated that 15 per cent, or $45,000,000, 
of the annual value of our egg crop is lost on account of improper 
methods of handling. Of this amount, one-third, or $15,000,000, is 
due to “blood rings.”’ Blood rings are dead embryos, and an embryo 
can only develop in a fertile egg. Hens which do not run with male 
birds do not lay fertile eggs, but they lay just as many eggs as if the 
males were with them. The presence of male birds, and that alone, 
causes all the blood rings in the eggs of commerce. Practically all 
of these eggs are produced on farms, and farmers can, therefore, add 
$15,000,000 to their income annually and to the national food supply 
' by eliminating the fertile eggs from trade. 

A much more important waste is the unnecessary loss of young 
animals. Take pigs, for example. When a sow farrows from 5 to 
10 pigs, the owner does not grieve if three or four of them die. Prob- 
ably 30 per cent of all pigs farrowed alive die shortly after birth from 
various causes. If the litter does not number more than 10, the 
sow can readily raise them all. Why, then, allow four or five pigs 
to die from lack of attention or suitable quarters? Most little pigs 
die because they become chilled at or soon after birth. Sows should 
therefore have dry quarters for farrowing, sheltered from winds, with 
plenty of bedding. This does not mean expensive quarters, but dry 
and protected ones. Such shelters can be built at very little expense. 

Although the domestic animals of the United States are doubtless 
quite as healthy as those of any other country, the waste from dis- 
ease and parasites is enormous. Attention has frequently been 
directed to the condemnation of carcasses and parts of carcasses in 
Federally inspected abattoirs. Large as is this direct loss in our meat 
supply, it is insignificant when compared with the actual losses on 
farms. Hog cholera, Texas fever, tuberculosis, infectious abortion, 
scabies and other parasites cause losses amounting to hundreds of 
millions of dollars annually, not only directly in the deaths of animals 
but indirectly in diminished vitality and feeding value of those which 
do not succumb. The eradication of these diseases and parasites is 
commanding the extensive use of public funds. Their prevention is 
a matter of sanitation, largely in the hands of the average farmer. 

(b) The use of more economical and rational methods of breeding, 
raising and feeding live stock is imperative for the maintenance of the | 
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industry on high-priced lands. Grain can no longer be fed to meat 
animals with a lavish hand. Hay, fodder, silage and pasture are the 
cheapest feeds and will carry animals along with a minimum of grain, 
The use of straw and roots is coming. The farmer who keeps the 
frames of his young animals developing on these cheap feeds, with- 
holding the full-grain ration until the finishing period arrives, will 
profit by such a practice. 

The education of the farmer, to appreciate duly the importance of 
live stock in the maintenance of soil fertility, also deserves attention, 
The English and Scotch system, to feed for the manure, is sound, 
If farmers in those countries break even on their feeding, without 
calculating the value of the manure made, they rightly regard the 
feeding as profitable. 

Finally, feeding will not be profitable unless laid upon a foundation 
of rational breeding, which resolves itself into the well-known slogan 
“Kill the scrub.”” The scrub is unprofitable. Consistent line breed- 
ing, using males of the same breed in succession, will give animals 
in a few generations of breeding up from native females, which are 
practically purebred, which are uniform in appearance and in feeding 
qualities and which are more salable on account of this uniformity. 

(c) Our meat supply can be maintained or even increased in the 
following ways: 

(1) By the revival of beef cattle raising in the corn belt and its 
extension in Eastern States. Up to the time of the rapid increase 
in the price of farm lands, farms in the corn belt where beef cattle 
were raised were common. The rise in value of land and the increase 
in the price of corn caused pastures to be plowed up and the beef cows 
disposed of. A reaction is now setting in which promises to become 
important. A similar movement is noticeable in the Eastern and 
New England States. Success depends on the utilization of pastures 
and cheap roughage. 

(2) By the use of dual-purpose cows. In strictly dairy sections, 
especially those producing market milk, the dairy cow is the only one 
to be considered. Her calf is an incident—a necessary evil. The 
production and marketing of milk is the dairy farmer’s business, and 
he can not afford to let his attention be diverted from the main matter 
in hand. On thousands of diversified farms, however, especially 
where cream is sold to ‘‘centralized creameries,’”’ only a few cows are 
kept, and they are only part of the farmer’s business; the milk is but 
one of several sources of income. In such cases the cows should 
produce calves that will make profitable feeders. 

(3) By raising sheep more extensively in the corn belt and in 
eastern States. The importance of the wool industry causes farmers 
to overlook the value of sheep for mutton and as weed destroyers. 
A small flock of sheep of one of the mutton breeds should be kept on 
every farm to graze the roadways, the stubble fields after grain is 
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cut, and the corn fields after the corn is full grown. Both wool and 
lambs are saleable. 

One of the best opportunities for sheep feeding will be found in the 
irrigated West. Proximity to the range and the great value of 
alfalfa hay for fattening sheep make this business attractive. 

(4) By increasing hog production on the irrigated farms of the 
West and by making pork production an adjunct of the creamery 
wherever conditions permit. The irrigation farmers have a splendid 
opportunity for the profitable production of pork of the highest 
quality. Pigs can be raised at a minimum cost on alfalfa, and should 
then be finished on grain, such as barley and peas. A brood sow can 
be wintered on alfalfa hay and a few sugar beets daily, without grain. 

At creameries, where no use is made of skim milk or buttermilk, pig 
feeding should be an important side line. Corn and milk make an 
economical ration for fattening, and one which produces pork of 
excellent quality. 

(5) By increasing the production of beef cattle and hogs in the 
South. The South is the only section of the United States where 
cattle can still be raised, fed, and sold at a profit at from 5 to 6 cents 
per pound. The tick has been almost the-only drawback to cattle 
production in the South, but its passing is simply a question of time 
and industrious perseverance. 

The hog is the beef steer’s boon companion. He is increasing in 
numbers in the South, and southern farms will in time supply the 
pork eaten by southern farmers, and perhaps a good deal for the 
market as well. The wonderful development of the boys’ corn clubs 
is now being supplemented by the organization of boys’ pig clubs, 
The boys of the South have been shown how to grow corn; they are 
now being shown how to feed it to hogs. 

(6) By increasing the poultry output of the farm. Poultry and 
poultry products have a profound influence on the meat supply, but 
less attention is probably paid by farmers to the breeding of farm 
poultry and their care than to any other animals. With easy pos- 
sibilities for rapid improvement by the use of purebred males, our 
farm flocks still remain, as a class, decidedly underbred. 

Almost every section of the country can produce chickens. Every 
farm could maintain a larger and a better flock. The South offers 
unusual opportunities for the production of poultry on the farm, on 
account of the early laying season, and the girls’ poultry clubs now 
being organized as supplements to the canning clubs promise to 

-become an important factor in the increase of the farm poultry 
industry, not only in the South, but in other sections of the United 
States as well. 
GrorGce M. RomMet, 
Chief of Anvmal Husbandry Division, 
Bureau of Animal Industry. 
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